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PUBLISHED BY a supply of available lime, fully equal to the utmost 


; | demand of wheat and al! other crops? If so, bow 

wip LIAM 5b LCKMINSTER, | does it bappen that the limestone lands of Western 
AND | New York have yielded for the last 30 years so fine 

crops of this bread-bearing plant, while all the 

| i ] . B { C K M ] N S T E R. counties in this State and New England, where lime 

, ) in advance—if payment is delayed l eassts in its minimum quantity, wheat culture is 


almost unknown? Facts like these can hardly be 
putdown by a eneer at ‘‘copyists and old saws.”’ 
It is confessedly by the use of lime mainly, that 
hundreds ef farmers in Maryland are renovating 
their worn out fields, and harvesting good crops of 
wheat and grass. ‘The same is true in Virginia and 
portions of Pennsylvania. Bat it is no less true 
that lime alone will not suflice on the granite soils 
of New England, nor elsewhere to bring forth 
abundant crops. No one mineral can perform the 
office in the vegetable economy which God hes as- 
signed to the joint agency of some eight or ten 
earthy substances. You might as well expect to 
<== | increase the human race on a remote island in the 
‘Pacific, whose every inhabitant is an old bachelor 
No such caustic single blessedness as |ime alone, by 
neutralizing acid, will impart fertility to the earth. 


+ $2,50 will be charged. 
coutinged without a personal or 
ithe sulscriber or postmaster, and 


vlence should be addressed to the 


yg on reasvoable terms. 


~ (GRICULTURE, 


FOR SEEDING DOWN. 


inot have our renders forget that the 





PARI 


If the Massachusetts farmers will mix with their 
lime all the other ingredients that nature uses in or- 
ganizing the crop caltivated, we venture to assert 
r manure now, before it wastes, and trust that lime’ will do its share mn giving fecundity to the 
wr and spring to give a supply for next soil. Don’t say that both blades of a pair of shears 

: are worthless, becouse neither half can cut alone.’ 


August and the fore part of Septem- 


beat time to sow grass seeds. Use all 


»w grounds that cannot be worked in| = btJ” Such are the arguments that are relied on 
These ore naturally |“ prove that lime is the most important article 
which a farmer can procure for his fields! 

It will be seen that the writer does not attempt to 
prove that lime hastens the decomposition of other 


f the season. 
is for grass. They have been long 
suse they he too low to be planted, 
not generally suspected, a few years 


\, materials (a position which most of the advocates of 


nds may be turned over in August 


good train for a good harvest of hay lime assume) but asserts that ‘‘no other element, Ke. 
has been so generally and so successfully used as a 
ze 3 y as this 
ote has arisen in regard to the name of the fertilizer both im this country and in Europe 


: si 
who first dared to turn green sward land | $4’4¢ mineral called lime. 


It is of no great This we utterly deny, and should like to have 


ew it down unmediately 


; : me evidence of it before the writer proceeds an 
vt wus the first mar, farther than to —* iden ‘“ of ng be for the gs I 4 y 
boldest 


If eur recollection serves us he 


farther. Can the Genesee Farmer pretend that 


lime has been more generally applied aud with more 


was the innovator on the ola 


sowing 

f Plymouth county, and he told what success to enrich lands than the excrements of horn- 
. M. Allen of | &d cattle, horses, sheep, and hogs? Can he make 
us all believe that lime is more enriching than the 


putrid flesh of land animals or fish? Or that it has 


our friend, the Rev. 
the President of the Agricultaral Society 


wos more than thirty years ago, and Mr. 
“£. longer been in use? 
ok, was the only farmer to try the ex- 5 : 
2 | Ob, no, bat **bones cannot be formed without 
within about ten years. ms : . : 
: lime,”’ therefore the food of animals must contain 
we have done any thing since that time, - 
lime in order to make bone, and therefore lime must 
rand in the one that we formerly con- : 
be procured and spread on to lands or the plants on 
v the many advantages to be derived 


; : : which animals feed will find no lime, and cattle will 
« thus, and sowing at thia season, our 

have no bones! 
judge 


Our Genesee friend seems to forget our admis - 
We ad- 


mit its usefulness where iron ore abounds, and has 


four peregrinations through thia State, 


; : sion that lime is beneficial on certain soils. 
urs. we fancied we could tell, to a mile, 
n September, who had read the : 
° he shown that it is useful any where else? 
nd regarded its recommendations. ¢ ws 
bad Ile supposes that the adding of lime to all 
\ «become a quite common prac tice lo sow 
: " soils has improved them. le ought to recollect 
sh turned green sward furrow without first : . 
that in England many farmers deny that lime has 
iwh a course of p! inting and sowing grain. ‘ - 
5 ne | 7 te of been of the least service when applied to their lands. 
hnov 0 one who vive tried this mode 0 - - i. 
ya of een But ‘thine is found in all plants.’” So is sand, 
to have failed in it in case they observed ; : 
é . or what iscalled si/er—at it does not exactly fol- 
site roles Many have attempt d to reno- — 
; A low that sand would always prove a very useful ad- 
elds in this way without the use of man- 
‘ is found in 


junct to our New England soils. Lime 


Nothing generally can be expected from at- . 
ere i : I all the varieties of soil, and plants have lime in 


What then? 


on analyzing the soils of Maine, that soils containing 


«kind. Old pasture grounds are made 


them. It was found by Dr. Jackson, 


ploughing and throwing on a little seed 


mnuring; but they come into grass slowly ° 
’ 5 ee * | the greatest quantity of lime did not produce the 
ut little the first year. Lands intended . : 
, ; : P h largest crops of wheat. 

wing must have a dressing of manure at the . 
pine St ney had | ' It is a singular fact, admitted by all the lime ad- 
seeding unless they had been previously e . 
eS — , f Y | vocates, that lime, spread on the surface of soils that 


} M } ho | d are based on limestone rock, does more service than 

' * it rasachusetts who live near 00 

" , ' § on soils without such basis. It may be inferred 

ithink 1 no object to raise much grain, ~ ~~ 

= 3 i from this that the more lime there is the better is the 
ngo over their lands and give them a 

t i soil. Is this the theory of our friend? 

sing twice . “ » greensward . ; 

™ eaten by eneding cn a qeeen | We have lands here that would be improved by 


We have 
peat bogs that are more benefitted by one load of 
Mix- 
tures of different kinds of soil are generally useful; 


s they ¢ é . lanting a lot 
‘ hey con tn th wold mode of planting : spreading 100 casks of sand on an acre. 
rtwo and then laying it down to grass with : 


2 common gravel than by 100 loads of lime. 
the grass turned under, aiding the process, 


exhausting gram crop being abstracted 


and we much incline to think that many who have 
been so much delighted with the advantages they 


gli grounds cannot well be treated in this have derived, from spreading a hundred casks of 
y must be ploughed and cross ploughed ; lime onan acre of their land, will find that 100 
tiled or planted, till all the sward is rotten casks of sand, well spread, well mixed, and well 
1 fine. Bat grounds free from rocks and tended, with a view to a premium crop, will help 
ps may be tarned over so flat with a good them as mach as the 100 casks of lime. (Editor. 


wh that there is no difficulty in seeding down as 





1s vou can any old furrows 


\ he ground is ‘ploughed it should be well 


CORRESPONDENCE. 





en manured then harrowed, lengthwise 


furrow, to prevent tearing up; then diag- HOW BARN CELLARS SHOULD BE 

. . IASTIR ES 

y, each way, to mix well the compost ma- MADE.—OLD PASTURES. 
re with the earth, as well ae to fill the crevices in Mr. Eprror,—Having been a subscriber to 
swe. ‘The grass seed, herds grass and red | your valuable paper for several years, and 


perused the various articles, pertaining to Agri- 
culture, | have had a desire for some time to 
rrow After this the ground may be ask a few questions ; but a want of ability to 
tnot before, for the naked grass seeds compose deterred me. | will, however, venture 
here to the roller and be dropped in heaps, | to ask two questions, although they may have 
been asked and answered; and if you think 
them worthy of an insertion, they are at your 
service 


st next be sown and be covered by means of 


‘ / 


f lone peck of good herdagrass and three 


“¢of red top abandantly satlicient for one acre. 
esow two or three pecks, but they lose by it; Barn Cellars and Pasture Land.--I have been 
for a number of years in favor of Bara Cellars, 
It is better to sow two or three and the more | see and learn about them the 
ris‘on the surface after one year anda half have | more convinced am I that they pay a pretty 
good per cent to the farmer. Now the ques- 
tion | would ask is this, as my Barn is situated 
on a level piece of ground, a side hill, I have 
not room for a Cellar; had | best to raise my 
y be sown next spring, before the snow | po, up high enough for a Cellar under it, so 
his will serve to keep out weeds forthe raise an inclined chanceway for a passage into 
nd it will afford nice fall feed for all it, or dig down a partof the Cellar and raige a 
two part; or not to touch the Barn at all, and let 
it be as itis? Also, | have a piece of Pasture 
Land of rather a loamy soil, but it abounds with 
many fast rocks with ence in a whilea bunch of 
Whortleberry Bushes. This land has become 
Some farmers sow | yery mossy aud affords but litle feed. It has 
ross seed together. Next year they have not been ploughed (that I know of) in fifty 
bushels of rve instead of two tons of | years. Now is it best to plough this land and 
: h Sew it down; if so, what kind of seed, and how 
much to the acre. By answering these inquir- 

ies, a favor will be coulerred on the writer. 

OLD TAUNTON, 
Taunton, Aug. 7th, 1847. 


1 is bound out the very first year, and the 


* short 


say in April, and let the rains bary it. 
sow no clover as late as August for it ia too 


be winter killed; but four or five pounds 


ttle. Clover roots remain but 
s they die they manure the land, and 
leney to bind it out . 

‘3 ght not tobe kept on this land this fall. 


soch materially 


(ne question arises——W hich is wort 
second question is—which exhausts 

lwo tons of hay are worth more than fifteen 
ye, straw and all, in any part of this 


\nd hay is less exhausting than rye. 
. po It is not a good practice to dig a cellar 


LIME. MANIA where there can be no drain; for one side should be 


open, south or east, and heavy rains are trouble- 
tnumber of the Ploughman we made 


4 g, some. They make sach a cellar unfit for cattle as 
ent the article ofa correspondent o TY. ‘ 
abraded ' ' well as for hay. If manare only is to be kept ina 


cellar it should not be wholly under groand, for it is 


rmer, who andertook to state the rea- 


ought to be procured by al! farmers to 
N : . not readily accessible to carts, Kc. 
' nde « 


I 1 ' Old barns are now raised up at very little expense. 
‘Ne Genesee Farmer copies our article and com- 
A barn 40 by 30 feet has been raised five feet by 
» the following words iit 
Ww by th : means of screws for the sam of five dollars paid to 
t endorsing 8 the writer o- = 
vl lorsing what is said by the "an undertaker. The underpinning will thea cost 
' Farmer, we must express Our surprise . 
tion of lime ia a matter of ao much dis-, but little to a farmer who has rocks and a team; and 
New England: and to hear the editor of an the earth that is thrown out of the cellar will make 
‘ural journal question its value ‘‘unless it ) & causeway oa which caris may be driven into the 
he d occas » » evalence o “a ? : 
ee d by the prevalence Or it may be brought at little cost on any 


° 


barn 


rt } +> farm. 
of being placed among the ‘‘copyists 


‘old saws,’’ on the books of the A side hill is most convenient, without doubt, and 
n, we must cal! attention to the fact that, on commencing to build there is not mach difficulty 
single element found in all cultivated 
sheen so generally, and so successfully | —— . 

'* « fertilizer both in Europe and in this coun- We cannot advise to dig out mach earth. 

‘s this same mineral called lime. As Cates. should prefer to wharf up. 

*HING would say, this is **a fixed fact.’ 

It Would bh : 


rs in 


in finding ground sloping enough for the purpose. 
ised We 


ry 


Barns should never be built without cellars; for 
e body of any anirax!. unless there was | much more manare is secured by their means, and 
in the food on which such animal eub- | the room that is gained is quite important. All the 
\od if the soil was quite devoid of this min- cattle and other stock may be kept in the cellar 
w could the plants raised upon it, to feed 
tt his domestic animals, extract lime there- 


Will t 


© no easy task to make a sound healthy 


sted 
without the least danger to health in case the cellar 


| hasan opening on one side, or one end. Cattle 
© Ploughman assert that all soile contain | ™88t have air whether above or below, and all tight 
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| barns should have ventilators near the top to let off; The strongest advocates of rotation tell us that by 


| the foul air from the stock. 


| enough to pay for fencing when they are covered 
with thick moss. Pastures should be ploughed oc- 


casionally or they must aot be expected to be pro- | 


ductive. But the complaint is ‘show can I make 
And I have 
not half manure enough for my tillage and mowing 
gronnds.”’ 

No matter. Use the plough; torn the moss un- 
| der. Cross plough when the land is rocky any time 
in the summer, and throw on some red top, or al- 
most any waste hay seed from the barn. 
| You will not expect to make your pasture grounds 
| rich at once by ploughing merely; but you will im- 
| prove them gradually unless you attempt to get off a 

crop of rye or some other grain. ‘The plain lands 
around Taunton were formerly ran so hard with rye 
| and other grain without a particle of manure, that 
they yield bat litle where they have been since 
| neglected. Ploughing will surely recruit them, but 
not at once. 
| Grounds that are suitable for plaster are renovated 
| 


my pastures better without manuring ? 


by sowing two bushels per acre; and plaster de- 
stroys the moss. But plaster has not much effect on 
| lands ia your quarter, and the only way that you 
can afford to improve pasture grounds that are dis- 
| tant from the barn is by ploughing—turning in green 
| crops when any can be made to grow. [Editor. 
| 





ROTATION OF CROPS.---TILLING TOO 
MUCH LAND. 


Mr. Eprror,—Dear Sir: I have never taken 


an Agricultural paper until commencing with | 


the ‘*Ploughman”’ last April. An Agent of 


| yours providentially came this way and solicited | 


my subscription. I somewhat reluctantly gave 
| him my name for the term of six months. Most 
of the Agricultural Journals are more scientific 
than useful for common farmers who have small 
means to work a farm. Judging that they can- 
| not be benefited without a large capitai, to com- 


mence with, they fold their hands without mak- | 


| ing an effort to break away from their old hab- 


ils, or even to attempt to profit by self investiga- | 


tion. 

Now, Mr. Editor, I cannot say half I wish 
| to beeause it will make my communication too 
| prolix, Suffice it to say, | am well pleased 
| with the Ploughman, and for the following rea- 
}sons. It is a Journal! of good variety combining 
moral precepts, and the news of the day with 
the Agricultural department, which very much 
| adds to its worth as a weekly periodical. I am 
well pleased with the plain farmer-like articles 
|} Which appear in its columos—the punctuality 
and promptness, to answer all inquiries, maui- 
fested by the Rditor. Now, sir, | am an old 
man, my occupation is to ull my little farm—to 
gather my bread by the sweat of the brow. 
| Having no epportunityan my boyhood to gain 

an education you will easily see *‘that much 
|} learning doth not make me mad.”’ 
| When I read I cannot be profited unless the 
| articles culled over on any subject combine taste 
with plain common sense If 1 should attempt 
|} to find fault with your paper in 
| would be with the fourth page, too much devoted 
to that which is novel and artificial, 
| for Paul, some for Apollos, some for Cephas, 
vone agree’’---therefore | blame not the Editor 
| | live on a hard rocky farm very uneven---not 
| having means to improve it as I could wish, | 
have done the best | could for a few years past 


| lasiead of following in the path of father and | 


| grandfather who never thought much of manure, 
but the great thing was to vie with their neigh- 
| bors, in planting a large number of acres. | 
| followed this mode in younger life berause it 
was my father’s mode, until | was satisfied that 
| something was wrong. 1 therefore turned my 
} attention more to making manure and selecting 
| proper portions of land to make rich therewith 
Had 1 begun this course when young, (being 
now 66,) with how much more ease | might 
have supported my large family, under the 
blessing of God, than I have been able to do. 
Sull, Lhave raised a family of nine children, 
all now hiving---the oldest 43---the youngest 23. 

I will just mention the tillage of a small piece 
of land which lies contiguous to my Barn the 
present season,---about half an acre. This 
piece has not been seeded to grass, for some 15 
years, vet there has been an alteruation of crops-- 
corn, rye, Wheat, potatoes, &c., and manured 
highly every year. he last year---corn, very 
large growth of stalks, but not a medium crop. 
I find it will not do to plant corn on the same 
piece too often, however abundantly you may 
| put on the manure. 

I therefore decided last spring to put this 
piece down to grass---went and purchased one 
bushel of marrowfat peas---plaated one quart in 
my garden---31 quarts I put with one bushel and 
peck of oats---12 Ibs. of clover and 4 qts. of 
fimothy ; all this I sowed on what 1 call half 
an acre. So far as the peas and oats ae con- 
cerned, I can give you a statement for | have 
gathered, threshed them and put them in my 
granary. 

There grew on that piece of ground 17 bush- 
els, harvested in the finest order, taken from the 
field to the barn and immediately threshed,---a 
bushel of this provender weighs 45 lbs. This 
is the first crop of the kind I ever raised. I do 
not speak of this as a great yield, but 1 wish, 
sir, to inquire whether my process was judi- 
cious---whetherin your judgment | should have 
| had a larger crop with more peas and less vats-- 
| a large portion of the piece was matted to the 
ground for along *‘time previous to harvesting,” 
and |] was afraic they would rot, but the peas 
and vats are all bright and haudsome. 

' COLU MBIA. 

Columbia, Ct., Aug. 7, 1847. 

ij Oats and peas are often sown together by 
farmers in Maine as food for hogs, but in Massa- 
chusetts we think this is not much practiced. 
is considered a better drticle in latitudes that are 


Corn 


favorable to its growth. 
A very general fault in farming is to keep too 
much land in tillage, and to till the same fields year 
after year without change. For ali the manure is 
usually put on the tilled fields and the remainder of 
the farm rans to moss. Scieatitic men tell as mach 
of a rotation of crops, and insist that one species 
will soon exhaust all that is appropriate to its own 
growth; bat we have never seen any very good 
grounds for this.—Jndian corn, for instance, may 
be grown for twenty years in succession in case the 

jland is well manured. And land in grass does 
well fora long time when it is not sod-bound; it 
wants breaking up, but ts not fired of grass. The 
same may be said of rye and buckwheat. 
It is trae the grains exhaust the land more than 
| the grasses do, and it is profitable to change often in 
| order to let the whole farm have a dressing of ma- 
| nure; for manure is applied better on tilled crops 
than in any other way. W 2 may be quite singular, 
but we could never perceive so much advantage in 
| mere rotation of crops as some of our philosophers 
fancy they have. 

We would not be misunderstood—we are con- 
| fident that much is gained by a change from grass 
| to tillage and from tillage to grass—bat not because 
| the soil has become tired of any burthen and would 
| prefer another—not because it had exhausted cer- 
| win particles and mast have time to recover before 
} it is again planted with the same. 
| Writers on this subject contradict themselves. 


| In regard to old pasture grounds they yieid not 


any way, it) 


**but some | 


| ploughing in the stabble of rye wnd all the straw that 
is reaped off, rye may be the constant crop fora 
long ceurse of years, and the land will not ron 
down, because you restore again « great portion of 
What was taken off. 
Well, plant an acre of corn and fill the ground 
with corn roots. The neat year these roots rot and 
| turn to manure. Is not that manure more suitable 
| for another crop of corn than for rye or grass? 
| According to a portion of the theory of rotation 
| the corn roots, of which good land will be full, will 
| make the very kind of manure that is wanted for 
| another crop of corn, And asa master of practice 
most farmers will say that corn will follow corn, and 
| succeed well, provided the land is liberally manured. 
| We therefore conclade that our correspondent's 
| corn failed for some other cause than a want of 
change of land. His soil might have become so rich 
| frou frequent dressings that no ears would form on 
| many of the stalks. Wery rich ground should have 
fewer stalks on an acre than poorer ground. We 
| once made an acre so rich (to obtain a premium 
| erop) that not more than half the stalke had ears on 
| them; and our harvest proved inferior to that of 
|another acre which was not made half so rich. 
| Large stalks want twice as much room as stalks of 
| half their size. 
| We yet know but little in regard to the quality of 
| the manure that is best suited to particular plants. 
We hardly know why any manure is needed. But 
all find, on trial, that lands produce more when ma- 
nure is applied, and that many soils will not yield 
much without it. We doabt whether plants are as 
particular in regard to the quality of the food that is 
given them as some of the cultivators are. [Editor. 





GIVE YOUR CATTLE SALT. 
Mr. Epvror,---Farmers ate pretty generally 
| aware of the great value of common Sa!t in 
promoting the health of domestic animals; yet 
many are culpably negligent in administering it 
to their wants. No prudent, careful husband- 
man will omit so important a matter. I don't 
| know as I can exactly explain its operation or 
| effect in promoting the condition and preventing 
many of the diseases of domesticated animals ; 
it is sufficient that every body acknowledges its 
usefulness, In the first place, its properties 
have a cleansing effect, aud is a good cathartic 
when given in a sufficient dose ; and it is also 
| Known to operate as a tonic, imparting strength 
| and vigor to the system, as well as a purgative 
to cleanse. It has an imporiaut power to exert 
, on the stomach and intestines in digesting food. 
It is a stimulus which nature or Natare’s God, 
seems to point out as a necessary of life, for, 
man and beast---domestic beasts I mean---like it 
mixed in small portions with their food---even 
some of the wild beasts of the forest are anx- 
lous to get it when thiown in their way. A 
hedge hog will gnaw through an oak plank to 
| taste a morsel of it. 

To conclude, then, let us who have the care 
of the animals take care to salt them regular, 
just so much as nature requires and no more. 
W hoever loves to see a smooth, happy, healthy 
animal under his hand, will look to it that he 
has access to salt at all times. If cattle do not 
have access to it every day, and it be withheld 
for a long time, they will sometimes eat to ex- 
cess and cause scouring. Everybody knows 
this. The best way is to place it in some secure 
place--.a trough or box---under cover if possible, 
| and let them go apd taste of it when they please. 
In this way they will not be likely to take too 

Much at any time. 
Respectfully, B. F. WILBUR. 
| Piscataquis, Co. Me., 
| July 28, 1847, . 


SHORTER MULTIPLICATION. 


Mr. Enrror,—In the very interesting and 
useful article in your paper of July 31st, from 
the Ohio School Journal, the writer says. To 
multiply by 15 annex a cypher to the multipli- 
cand and add half the multiplicand to that  re- 
sult. Let it be required to multiply 18 by 15 
we annex a cyper to 18, we have 180, add one 
half of the multiplicand 18, we have 189, which 
is not the product of 18, multiplied by 15. 

A proper statement of the rule for multiplying 
by 15, would be to annex a cypher to the mullti- 
plicand and to that result add half of itself. In 
the example above annex a cypher to 18, it be- 
comes 180, one half of 180 is 90, which added 
to 180 is 270 the product of 18, multiplied by 
15. If you deem this correction of sufficient 
importance, you can give it an insertion ia your 
paper. 

East Lexington, Aug. 10. 





APPLE TREE BORER. 

Mr Eprror,—TI leave at your office, with this 
communication, ‘ta striped bug’ preserved in 
spirit. ‘**L took the varmint’’ from an apple tree on 
the third of July. 1 found him about twenty inches 
from the sarface of the ground, and one-third of an 
inch into the solid wood of the tree. He had cut 
his way up from near the surface of the ground, to 
the place where I found bim, in a line correspond- 
ing with the grain of the tree, and uniformly about 
one-third of an inch inside of the bark. You see, 
Doctor, that it is the same insect you described 
in a recent namber of the Farmer as the **borer,’’ 
except that yours was ‘‘monstrous little,’’ only half 
an inch long. This is a full inch. 

I may say more on this sabject when I have time. 

N. Foster. 

Nots. Any one who wishes may inspect the 
‘critter’? by calling at odr office. He is larger 
than they usually are. He has probably been ‘‘stall 
fed’? in some rich apple tree. [Editor Maine Far- 
mer. 


j-> This was the real apple tree borer beyond 
question, just turned to ‘*a striped bug’’ to enable 
itself to fly about for a few days and lay its eggs. 

We have often seen these striped bugs a good 
inch in length, and we think that in our latitude 
they are usually as long. 

Our readers will recollect, what we have oft re- 
| peated, that the worm emerges from the tree, and 
| becomes an insect, about the first of July. 
| "This fly, found by Mr. Foster, had bored higher 
} ap inthe wee than they usually do. Perhaps the 

reason was he took adirect course. When the worm 
enters at the surface of the earth, as they usually do, 
they are seldom found coming out so high as twelve 


inches. (Editor. 








Appte Trees. The last Jamaica L. L. Farmer 
says: —** The Rev. Wa. L. Johason of our village, 
had a fine apple tree of choice kind which leaved 
aud blossomed this spring, but the prospect of fruit 
was rendered doubtful by the thousands of insects 
called aphides, which attached themselves to the 
leaves. A hole of about one quarter inch diameter 


brimstone inserted. In 24 hours, the insects were 
seen leaving the tree in swarms. The remedy is 
worth being made known to our farmers and gar- 
deners.”” 

jC For forty years past stories of this kind have 
been occasionally in circulation. For our part we 
have never yet had faith enough in brimstone to 
make a trial of its virtues as a poisoner of the sap 
| of trees, and a destroyer of the mites that live on the 
| tender leaves. 


| Yet as the Long Island Farmer says, “‘it ought to 
be known’’ whether there is any truth in this old 
saying. (Editor. 





was bored into the body of the tree, and a piece of | 
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| HARVESTING. 


/ 
| [From our Agricultural Correspondent in Massachusetts.) 


| Messas. Evirors :—Ia the old State of Mas- 
sachusetts, we have now harvested our winter 
| grain, ard we find oar spring grain fit for eut- 
;ting. No complaint is made of rust in the 
straw, or of blast in the kervel, and we shall 


| consequently bave a pretty good supply—that is | 


tw say—all of us whv resulved to grow our own 
grain, 

, Indian corn, too, looks rich and promising, 
though our spring was backward and our seed 
| was covered later than usual. Patatoes never 
looked better, and we are in high hopes that 


| they will this year come in without rot. 


} 
Not | 








| THE GREAT TRLESCOPE AT CAM- 
BRIDGE. 
| (Concluded. ] 
Ata later period of the evening our attention 
| was directed to test objects. On a previous 
|} evening, the double star, Gamma Corone, had 
been well separated with a power of 720. The 
mere separation of this star is thought to have 
been the highest attainment of Prof. Strove, 
with the imperial instrament, but it was divided 
by the Cambridge instrument without effort. 
| This star was examined in 1832, by Sir J. Her- 
schell, with his twenty feet reflector, when he 
only saw a round disc without a companion. 
The point of faint light, also, near Alpha 


| that we can grow such fine samples as you can | Capricorni, which President Smyth says long 
on the banks of the Kennebec, for we have too | baffled his researches, was boldly exhibited by 


ant of any in Massachusetts, as we cannot af- 
ford to bring hay trom a great distance to feed 
our stock, whatever we may do as to grain to | 
feed ourselves. Hay is abundant, and we have 
had three weeks of very good weather for 
leuring it. Cattle kept on such hay as we are 
| new io the practice of dealing out, will nut need 
much grain. We have had showers enough to 
keep vegetation along, and but few in those un- | 
! lucky hours when the hay is all open to the 
| sweetening influences of the sun, and when the 
| farmer is in trepidation lest his hopes should be | 
| dashed by sudden freaks of the clouds and fickle | 
| winds. 
Of the large fruits we shall have a pretty | 
| good supply, in case we continue ww have as, 
seasonable rains as heretofore; though prices 
may range rather high ia consequence of au ex- 
port trade. English cherries and the small ber- 
| ries seem not so pienty as in former years. It 
| may be that labor is too high to be employed on 
| small fruits, even at present prices. The de- 
mand in the capital of New England for fruits 
of all kinds is rapidly increasing, and trees must | 
| be farther multiplied. 


HORSE HAY RAKES. 


Our farmers are now awake to the advanta- 
ges of raking hay, on plain fields, with horse 
| power. Various are the furms and the labors 
| of these rakes. The simplest are best of course ; | 
{ but as our farmers are not many of them good 
| judges of the performances of these implements | 
| having never compared two together, they judge 
| by the looks and of course select the kinds that 
| are most complicated. 
| We see various kids of revolving rakes that 
| never stop till the horse does. These were once 
sold at twelve dollars singly ; now they go at 
seven and eight. But this year the spring tooth, 
| at eleven dollars, is all the fancy; and it is ex- 
| pected to work on the roughest meadows, as 
| spring teeth never break. 

The cheap old plain shovel rake, that sweeps 
| the hay cleaner than any that have been made, 
| is nearly dverlouked, because there is less of 
| Mystery in it than in many others; and our 
| farmers have all along supposed it a mysterious 
j matter to collect hay in heaps by any other 
| power than the hand rake. 


t 


| 
| 
| 
| 


From twenty to thirty minutes are sufficient | 
| to clear an acre completely when the surface is 
| tolerably smooth, and when no more than one 
}ton iscuteon the acre. Yet a farmer expects | 
| one man to rake by hand no more than one acre 

| during the afiernoon. 

The time will come when farmers will use the 

| roller more freely as preparatory to the rake, | 
} and where a four or five dollar instrament will 
| be as efficient as one that costs eleven or twelve ; | 
| farmers have not much leisure in July to exam- 
ine and compare tools; and at no other season 
| will they be likely to see a horse rake in action 

! Farmers are prudent and cautious of introducing 
new modes, and well they may be, for new | 
modes are not always best, and actual trial is | 

B 


best. 


{Maine Cultivator. 





InrLuence or THE Ruveans Pvant in Pro- | 
j}pveinc Graver. The fourteenth number of | 
| Braithwaite’s Retrospect of Practical Medicine | 
| and Surgery, contains an article on this subject 

which is calculated to alarm those who indulge | 
in the pies and tarts made of this palateable 
plant. It seems that it furnishes the material | 
;of one of the most painful and dangerous dis- 


The substance of the article is briefly this :— | 
The young stalks of rhubarb contain oxalic acid, | 


those who eat articles of fuod made of the plant, 
and drink such water, are introducing into their | 
system the constituent ingredients of the mul- | 
berry calculus, which is an oxalate of lime ; and | 
if they are dyspeptic, and unable to digest the | 
acid, ‘tare very likely indeed to incur the pain 
and the exceeding peril of a renal concretion of | 
that kind.”’ **The oxalate was found ia three 
out of four after eating the rhubarb.’’ | 

This, it must be admitted, is rather startling. 
The mulberry calculus is the most painful form | 
of the concretion of the kidneys and bladder.— | 
‘The rhubarb plant has come into extensive use, 
{and is generally considered a very wholesome 
| article of diet. If the danger of using 1t is as 
| great as is represented in the Retrospect, -it 
| Should be universally known. Indeed, there 
| would seem to be reason to infer that the dan- 
| ger is not confined to those who use limestone 
water, for the acid will probably combine with 
other bases as well aswith lime. ‘he presence 
} of oxalic acid in the plant, perceptable to the 
taste, would lead one to conclude, a priori, that 
{the ascribed effect would result from its use, | 
| whenever it is not decomposed by the stomach, 





portion of instances ; and the experiments leave | 
little room to doubt its agency in the production 


moch heat, and not enough clay to suit potatoes. | the Cambridge instrument. 
Our hay harvest is probably the most import-| was led to suppose that this object was seen by 


| edly said, ‘it is resolved.’” 


| ed but of individual stars. 
| cause this has been uniformly numbered ampag 


Sir John Herschel! 


reflected light—a field of investigation which 
will not be hkely to escape the atteutioa of the 
Cambridge observers. 

The companion of Antares, though obscured 
by haze and smoke, was very conspicuous. Sir 


| J. Herschell, while at the Cape of Good Hope, 


could not have missed it for a moment, if he bad 
turned his telescope upon it, inasmuch as i may 
be detected, under favorable circumstances, in 
this latitude, by a five feet equatorial. 

The telescope was now directed to the close 
double star, Eta Coroner. Close, indeed, it has 
been of late years, having set at defiance most of 
the telescopes in the world. It was at one time 
a test object for telescopes, but it has recently 
been closed. It nevertheless yielded to our pow- 
er at once, and the dark thread which separated 
it could not have measured more than one third 
of a second. 

The instrument was next adjusted to the an- 
nular nebula between Beta and Gamma, in the 
constellation of the Lyre, aud the clock-work 
being apphed, an opportunity was afforded me 
which I had often craved, for a deliberate sur- 
vey of an object which, with smaller and less 


| powerful instruments, had deeply interested me. 


With ordinary instruments, it appears to be a 
ring or wreath of stars, being entirely vacant in 
the centre, not enlike what we might suppose 
to be the appearance of Milky Way, viewed as 
a whole at an immense distance. Seen through 
the Cambridge telescope, it is no longer a ring, 
its centre isno longer dark, but filled with a 
multitude of small faint stars. Lord Rosse’s 
powerful reflector represented the interior a 
nebulous, a circumstance of which I was not 
aware when at Cambridge, and hence did not 
speak of its resolvability, but lain quite sure 
the individual stars, though faint, were distinet- 
ly seen. 

The double star, 61 Cygui, now engaged our 
attention ; thus honored, only on account of the 
rank it holds in the history of science, being 
memorable for the researches of Bessel, to whom 
it revealed its parallax. I was struck, however, 
with the small, neat, round dise of the individ- 
val stars, giving additional evidence to that al- 
ready ebtained from their annual motion, that, 
distant as they may be by our means and modes 
of measurement, these bodies are comparatively 


| near. 


Search was now made for the double headed 
shot, or dumb-bell nebula, as it is called, situated 
in the Fox's breast. The instrument was set 
to its position, and it appeared in the field. The 
director had scarcely applied his eye to the tele- 
scope before he expressed the opinion that the 
nebula resolved. ‘The assistant observer 
was then called upon to examine it, and repeat- 
I then applied my 
own eye, and found it to consist of closely pack- 
Iam thus minute be- 


was 


the irresolvable nebula. It was first discovered 
by Messier, many years since, and described by 
him as an oval nebula without a star. The 
Karl of Rosse, as we are informed by the Pres- 


Yours &c., Ww | ident of the Astronomical Society of London,* 


applied his powerful reflector to this object, and 
went so far as to say that ‘‘it exhibited symp- 
toms of resolvability’?; but he did not resolve 
it; nor am I aware that it has ever befure yield- 
ed to the power of the telescope. 

The next object of scrutiny was the delight- 
ful cluster in Hercules. This was a sort of 
desert to the entertainment,—the sweatmeat of 
the feast. Well might Prof. Nichol say ‘‘ no 
plate can give a fitting representation of it,’ and 


eases to which the human system is subject. | well might he add that ‘no one ever saw it for 


the firat time thrqggh a telescope, without utter- 
ing a shout of wonder ;’’ bat I am sure that if 


and hard water contains lime ; and consequently | the Professor were once to see it himself, through 


the Cambridge instrument, his 
would be unutterable. 
hibited, but its 

greatly magnified. 

The beautiful star Alpha Lyre had now 
reached the meridian, and, from its high north- 
ern declination was much above the mist of the 
atmosphere. With this we were to take our 
leave of ‘‘these life-infusing suns of other 
worlds."’ When the telescope was adjusted to 
this star, such was its dazzling brightness, and 
so thickly was it surrounded by telescopic com- 
panions, that the assistant astronomer shouted 
when it met his eye. The poweisemploved on 
this occasion ranged from 250 to 750. The in- 
strument is furnished with eye-pieces magnify- 
ing 2000 times. 

Atong the results which may be anticipated 
from this capital instrument, is the detection of 
planets revolving about the fixed stars, which 
are strongly indicated by those faint points of 
white light, or minute stars, which cluster 
about Alpha Lyre, of which I counted 23, and 
the sharper eye of the assistant observer num- 
bered 35. Constant measurements of these, 


astonishment 
No new feature was ex- 
beauty and brilliancy were 


expecied, at no distant day make known the 
motions and laws of these wonderfully remote 


which seems to be the case in the greater pro-| with high powers, will, it may be confidently 
} 


of oxalate gravel inthe urine. [J.G. C, 
| Pa., June, 1847. [Albany Cultivator. 


} 
} 
| 
' 


York, 


Cuitpren’s Boots anp Snors. The atten- 
| tion of every mother should be given to the 
state of her children’s feet. How much subse- 
| quent pain, distortion and lameness might be 
spared, if a little consideration were given in 
| time to the child’s shoes and boots. As a gen- 
| eral rule, if proper length and width be given, 
| all will be well; but this must be seen to fre- 
| quently, as little feet will soon grow larger. 
If shoes are worn, they should be easy across 


| the toes, and of good form in the sole, hollow- | 


| ed and arched at the waist, and snug at the heel 
| —if boots, then the elastic the same as ladies’ . 


| Ifthe ankles are weak, a surgeon should be} 


consulted without delay. I have benefited many 
| children by making an elastic lace boot, which, 


| from the support it affords, compressing the mus- | 


| cles of the foot, and by bearing well up by 

means of a spring under the arch of the foot, 
| has prevented lameness, and restored the feet 
| and ankles to their natural form. [Hall's book 
| of the feet. 





| Impgrtat. From a celebrated housewife, 
_ who treated us to a delightful summer drink, we 
| obtained the following recipe for the pages of the 
| Planter :— 


Take two gallons of water, two ounces of 
| bruised ginger, and two lemons; boil them to- 
| gether; when lukewarm pour the whole una 
| pound and a half of loaf sugar, two ounces of 
|cream of tartar; add fuur table-spoonfuls of 
yeast, and let them work together for six hours: 
then strain the liquor and bottle it off in small 
| stone bottles. It will be ready for use in a few 
hours. [Southern Planter. 


Mepicine ror Hoes. The American Far- 
mer furnishes the following : When your hogs get 
| sick, you know not of what, give them ears of corn, 
first dipped in tar and then rolled in sulphor. It is 

ten to one that it arrests the disease and restores 
the pig to perfect health. 


' 





and complicated systems. WM. MITCHELL. 
Nantucket, 7th mo. 19, 1847. 


*Smith’s ‘Cycle of Celestial Objects,’’ page 371. 





Frese aL tur Year. We are told by a 
creditable eye-witness, of a practical application 
of the theory of temperature in the preservation 
of fruits, flowers, and vegetables which has re- 
cently been patented by a citizen of Philadelphia, 
and which is now actually in operation. A 
| large apartment is built under ground, the sides 

of which are lined with a double wall containing 
saw dust. Over the ceiling is a room filled 
| with ice, which gradually melting, filters through 
the saw dust and keeps the temperature of the 
under ground apartment always 34 Fahrenheit, 
just two degrees above frost point. In this 
apartmeot, lemons, apples, oranges, flowers, 
| strawberries, etc. are preserved with complete 
| freshness, for any length oftime. A gentleman 
connected with this office saw apples perfectly 
| fresh and as fragrant as when first ripe, that has 
j lain in this preservatory since October last. 
, Lemons, 100, are there as fresh as ever, which 
| were imported months ago and bought for 5 
| levies a box—being worth as many dollars. 
| Flowers, berries, and the most perishable fruits 
| have been kept in the same manner long enough 
| to show that the preservative powers of this 
| place are probably indefinite and that hereafter 
| no obstacle will exist to the eajoyment in mid- 
| winter of all luxuries of the summer. ‘This is 
almost as good as manufacturing 4 city. 

[Philad. Native American. 


| Pears. Take out the cores, cut off the 
| stems, and pare them. Boil the pears in water 
| till they are tender. Watch them, that they do 
| not break. Lay them separately on a platter 
| as you take them out. ‘To each pound of fruit, 
| take a pound of sugar. Make the syrup, and 
| boil the fruit in the syrup till clear. [Miss 
Beecher’s Domestic Receipt. 


STATE 


LAWS. 





An Act relating to Returns of County Commissioners 
and other Officers. 


BE it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives, in General Court assembled, and by 
the authority of the same, as follows: 


The county commissioners, or either of them, or 
any other officer, who shall neglect to comply with 
the duties required of them im the thirty-second, 
thirty-fifth, and thirty-seventh sections of the four- 
teenth chapter of the Revised Statutes, and in the 
one hundred and thirty-seventh chapter of the stat- 
ates of the year one thousand eight handred and 
thirty-six, shall forfeit to the Commonwealth fifty 
dollars. (Approved, April 19, 1847, 





An Act establishing the Salary of the First Clerk in 
the Office of the Trevsury and Receiver General 
of the Commonwealth. 


Be it enacted, §c., as follows : “ 


From and after the first day of April, in the year 
one thousand eight hundred and forty-seveoth, the 
first clerk in the office of the ‘Treasurer and Receiver 
General of the Commonw ' 
of twelve bundred dollar: 
terly, which said sum sh 
rendered by said clerk j 
April 21, 1847. 


An Act to prevent Obstructions ii woo 2.22. 
Cities, and to regulate Hackney Coaches and 
other vehicles, 





| Be it enacted, §c., as follows: 


Section 1. The mayor and aldermen of any city 
in this Commonwealth shall have power, from time 
to time, to make and adopt such rules and orders, 
as to them shall appear necessary and expedient, for 
the due regulation, in such city, of omnibuses, 
stages, hackney-coaches, wagons, carts, drays, and 
all other carriages and vehicles whatsoever, used or 
| employed, wholly or in®part, in such city, whether 
| by prescribing their routes and places of standing, 
| or in any other manner whatsoever ; and whether 
} such carriages and other vehicles as aforesaid are 
| used for burthen or pleasure, or for the conveyance 
| of passengers or freight, or otherwise, and whether 

with or without horse or other animal power: pro- 
vided, that nothing contained in this act shall be 
| construed to abridge or impair the rights of cities to 
make such by-laws and regulations, touching the 
| subjects above provided for, as they now possess by 
virtue of their charters, or the amendments thereof. 
Section 2. The mayor and aldermen of any city 
may annex pemnlties for the violation of any such 
| rules and orders as are authorized in the first see- 
| tion, not exceeding twenty dollars in any one in- 
paanen; which penalties may be recovered, for the 
use of the city, by complaint before the police court 
| of such city, or any justice of the peace in a city 
| where no police court ts established: provided, that 
| no such rule or order shall take effect, or go into 
| operation, until the same shall have been published 
| at least one week in some newspaper printed in such 
| city or the county within which such city is included. 
| Section 3. The act entitled ‘An Act for regu- 
| lating hackney-coaches in the town of Boston, and 
| to repeal an act heretofore made for that purpose,”’ 
| passed November the twenty-fifth, in the year one 
| thousand seven hundred and ninety-six; the seventh 
| section of an act entitled **An Act to regulate the 
| paving of streets in the town of Boston, and for re- 
| moving obstractions in the same,”’ passed on the 
twenty-second day of June, in the year one thou- 
| sand seven hundred and uinety-mine: and all that 
| part of the filth section of the same act which relates 
to the driving of any horse or cart, or any wheel 
| carriage of burthen or pleasure, or the wheeling of 
j any wheelbarrow, on the foot-walk of any street in 
Boston; the second and third sections of an act en- 
titled **An Act in addition to the several acts now 
in force to regulate the paving of streets in the town 
of Boston, and for removing obstructions in the 
same,’’ passed on the nineteenth day of June, in 
the year one thousand eight hundred and nine, are 
hereby repealed: provided, that nothing herein con- 
tained shall be construed as reviving any acts re- 
pealed in any of the acts herein referred to. [Ap 
proved, April 23, 1847. 


| 
| 
| 
| 





An Act to establish the Salaries of certain Registers 


| 
of Probate. 


Be it enacted, §c., as follows : 


Section 1. The several registers of probate herein 
named shall receive for their services an annual sal- 
ary, as follows:— 

The registers for the counties of Middlesex, Es- 
sex, and Worcester, each the sum of fifteen hundred 
dollars. The register for the county of Bristol, the 
sum of seven hundred and fifty dollars. The regis- 
ter for the county of Norfolk, the sum of seven 
hundred dollars. ‘The register for the county of 
Plymouth, the sam of six hundred and fifty dollars. 
‘The registers for the counties of Berkshire and 
Hampden, each the sum of five handred and fifty 
dollars. The register for the county of Hampshire, 
the sum of four hundred and fifty dollars; and the 
register for the county of Franklin, the sum of four 
hundred and twenty-five dollars. 
| Section 2. The said salaries shall be paid, in 
quarterly payments, out of the treasury of the Com- 
monwealth, on the first days of January, April, 
July, and October, in every year, and in the same 
proportion for any part of a year. 

Section 3. All laws inconsistent with the provis- 
ions of this act are hereby repealed. 

Section 4, This act shall take effect from and 
after the first day of April, in the year one thoueand 
eight hundred and forty-seven. [Approved, Apnil 
23, 1847. 





An Act providing for the Inspection of Hay. 
Be it enacted, §c., as follows : 


Section 1. ‘The mayor and aldermen of each 
city, and selectmen of each town, in this Common- 
wealth, in which bale or bundle hay is sold, may, 
bes the petition of ten or more legal voters of such 
city or town, annually appoint one or more persons 
as inspectors of bale or bundle hay, who shall be 
| sworn to the faithful discharge of the duties of their 
ottice. 
Section 2, Said mayor and aldermen and select- 
men, respectively, may remove any inspector so 
| appointed, and fill any vacancy that may occur 
| fron death or otherwise. 
| Section 3. It shall be the daty of the inspector 
| to inspect and weigh all bale or bundle hay, within 
the limits of the city, town, or ward, for which he 
may be appointed, when requested so to do by the 
owner or vender of such hay. 

Section 4. All bales or bundles of hay so in- 
spected, which are found to be sweet, of good qual- 
| ity, and free from damage or any improper mixture, 
‘shall be branded or marked Vo. 1. All bales or 
' bundles which are found to be sweet, and free from 
| damage or any improper mixture, but consisting of 
| hay of a secondary quality, shall be branded’ or 

marked Vo. 2. All bales or bundles which are 
found to be wet, or in any way damaged, or which 
| shall contain any straw or other substances not val- 
juable as hay, shall be branded or marked dad. 
' Each bale or bundie so inspected shall also be brand- 
| ed or marked with the first letter of the Christian 
name, and the whole of the surname, of the inspect- 
or, and the name of the city or town for which he 
is inspector, together with the month and year whea 
inspected ; and also the net weight of the bundle. 
Section 5. Each inspector shall furnish himself 
| with proper scales, weights, seals, and other suitable 
| instruments for the parposes aforesaid. 
| Section 6. The fees for inspecting, weighing, 
| and marking, as provided for in this act, shall be fixed 
| by the respective officers having the power of appoint- 
| ment, andshall be paid by the employer of the in- 
| spector. 
| Section 7. Any person who shall sell any bale or 
bundle hay, in any city or town in this Common- 
| wealth, where an inspector is appointed, as required 
| by this act, which has not been inspected and weigh- 
| ed as herein provided, shall forfeit, for each bale or 
bundle so sold, two dollars, to be recovered in any 
court proper to try the same,—one half to the com- 
| plainant, and the other half to the city or town tn 
| which such sale shall have been made: provided, 
| that no inspection under this act shall be made, 
| where the vender and vendee shall certify, im writ- 





j 


j ing, to the inapector, that they object to an inspec- 
tion. (Approved, April 23, 1847. 
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